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ORIGINAL POETRY. “her fond, and pushing back her chair, as if she were going tble ” And she held out to theduenna her large velvet purse 
pea _ | out of the room at the instant. “I was never in love, how-| who found its contents safe, and kissed every duro, one after 
fever. 1 know nothing about love.” ||the other. The donna Rosanna’s purse next came forth 
LINES || “From my soul I believe you,” said the lady, with a took || “1 vow,” exclaimed the duenna, “ those are the most gen 
Suggested on reading the beautiful lines of Bryant, jat the duenna’s withered physiognomy; and then at once | tlemanlike thieves I ever met with. 1 have heard of such 
“ Js this a time to be cloudy and sad?” ||turning away, and with her handkerchief to ber eyes, she things, but it was in the Historia de la Lealdad, and th 
Ay! this is a time to be cloudy and sad, '| went into her chamber. || like stories of times and people, that, on my conscience, I be 
“When our mother nature sighs around ; || What passed during the next day I cannot tell; but I sup- | lieve never existed.” 
When the far-off heavens no longer look glad, || pose there was not much time for talking of love affairs; for}; ‘My ring, my ring!” cried out the lady Rosanna, with » 
And sadness breathes from the frozen ground. | ) 
‘ ‘ about noon the captain-general came galloping into the court || voice of agony. 
Phere are notes of woe in the chilling blast, || with half a dozen aides-de-camp at his heels; and he had | “ Are the ducats all right,” interposed the duenna, taking 
And a wailing tone is heard from the sky ; wm Z : 
. scarcely set down before every servant in the convent was! | the purse, and pouring out the gold into her open hand, “T’l! 


And the spint of storms is hurrying past, 
Shaking snow from his mantle while he flits by. 


Fhe dark clouds are veiling the regions of space, 
And unfurling their banner of wrath o'er the vale ; 


| summoned to tell what could be told of the pedler, the con- |be sworn that not a piece has been lost.’ 
|juror, and the Gitana. But all that was told was but little; “ Would to heaven,” wept the lady, “all had been lost, ant 
lor, as the servants thought, much to their honour ; for besides || MY ring left. My precious ring !” 








And here they stretch to the airy chase, || giving them very pleasant entertainment by their tricks and | | ‘Mere emerald,” muttered the duenna. 

And there they roll on the mighty gale. gaiety, they had refused to take a peseto from any of them, i The lady Rosanna cast her bright eye in every corner of 
here's a stir of the limbs in that aspen bower, ‘;and had even given away several Estremadura watch-chains | the path, saying, as if without knowing she spoke, “ It was 
There's a moaning of winds in that beechen tree ; and hair-nets, besides two of the best mock topaz necklaces that |! never off my finger till that day, that unfortunate day. 1 wor: 
—— oy alah mages a5 tare age — | had been seen since the fair of St. Ines, to the waiting- maids it on the night of the Mastranza, It was touched by hi 
ew ee POI ARE ghee of their lady and the duenna, The captain-general only knit hand, it was pressed by his lips. It has been for two lon; 
Phe sun hides his face and withdraws his glad smiles, his brows the more: and id-de-camp was despatched to|| Yea"s My companion, my delight, my misery! Still sh 

And the eye looks in vain for one sunny ray ; a See ee eer ee mattress, A shed tl taf ' , 
Che waters are bound, and snow covers the isles, | bring the strangers from the village. 1 have often thought) “arched t rough every tuft of the flowers that had in this far 
here is nothing to while my gloom away. Cora. |!that it was the duenna who had sent for the cunning old man ; |ther part of the garden overgrown the path. At once sh« 
— that afterwards she was not much pleased with her work, } stopped, listened for a moment, and then sprang away like » 

“ THERE IS A TONE.” |, for he scolded her in the most provoking manner. | startled fawn. 

There isa tone of anguish | The aid-de-camp returned late that night without any intel- “Bless my soul,” said the duenna, as she fought her way 
Over the cold sleeper’s rest, ||ligence. No one had seen either pedler, conjuror, or Gitana, ey gh the thicket, that seemed to have an ill-will agains! 
Why may not morning shine on thec | for the last fortnight; and it was notorious that all that tribe jher, r, for she no sooner pushed one of the bushes out of the 
Thou whom we loved the best ?” had gone to the north and Madrid for the season. The lady |) || way than a dozen flew into its place, “Bless my soul, but those 
hou sepulchre ! there dwells a cloud } Rosanna remained shut up in her chamber. A second and ||young girls are all flint and steel; mad passions from top t 
Of withering coldness over thee : la third day passed, probably in the same way ; the captain- || *- And here ain J, at this hour of the night, without cloak 
or comfort, netted like a wild beast among these brambles.’ 


Wrapped in the chill and lonely shroud, 
Tha, see || general running about the house, despatching aides-de camp 2 
The good, the beautiful, the free, : oh The last idea struck strongly on her fancy; and as she had 


Sink powerless ‘neath the j icy link. to the villages in the neighbourhood, and now and then m 

Which, thrown across their being’s brink ling a sortie, as he termed it, to reconnoitre the corners and |} heard of the traps laid for some foxes, that had been lately i 
Is for them, in the calm or storm, | ener s of the wall, Nothing could be more hateful than this | || the grounds, she cried aloud, but all the world seemed to hav« 
When life is withering or warm ; life to the duenna, who felt all her authority taken out of her|;gtewa deaf. However, she at length eaw a glimpse of ligh! 
When hope sheds forth its sunny glow i}hands, and had nothing to do but to see her lady one while || through the branches; it was the lamp of the pavilion, an 


Or moulders in the heart below ; HI 
Is for them, in the lightning scath, 
Or mid the flowers around their path. 


reading some volume of poetry, as if her soul were at her lips, |; after a few struggles more and an ave, she made her way t 
'then throwing away the book, and hanging over a drawing, | || the building. She there found the jady Rosanna elinging t 


Yet for the hours whose light has fied \|and then, asif she were bewitched, taking her harp, and sing- || OM of the pillars, like a fair statue carved of its marble. He 
From the gay of heart, the reveller, ling the Mustranza. The duenna was almost tired to death || hands were stiff, and as cold as ice, but her lips burned an 
For they who seek among the dead, d, and ber eyes flashed with spiritual brightness. ‘The 


lof this song, and on the third evening prevailed on her lady} “Vere 
'|to walk in the garden. It was by this time twilight, and the | 5° of some instrument was heard, and the duenna looke«i 
- > ||new moon was rising over the mountains, with the evening 
| star just below it, like the diamond spark hanging from a huge || 
| pearl ear-ting. The ground was extensive, and was planted 
4 ith vines, and an abundance of other garden trees, some in 


I'he last the spirit cherished, 
Thou hast a rest, thou se “suet Hinpa . 
jround for an apparition of at least a dozen cavaliers multled 
| up to the eyes, With flapped hats, hanging feathers, and ever: 
man a sword or guitar in his hand; but she could sec 
jnothing more than the huge old vine waving in the moonlight 


with all its leaves as if turned to silver. The sound canx 





POPULAR TALES. 


A SPANISH TALE. ! blossom, and some hanging down to the grass with fruit, and |) 
N THREE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE LAST | through these sweet-scented walks the house was now and | {from beyond the garden wall, and she caught the closing 
fue Donna Rosanna stood with her breath checked, as'|then seen at a distance, with all the long, old casements open| | word iat ee euen wean Ma ies one 
people do at the sight of something beyond belief. She then ||for the night air, and the servants hurrying backwards and But her heart was—Oh, farewell! 
| My curse light on the Mastranza, and all the makers au 


waved her hand for the Gitana to approach, and hastily press- || forwards, in their gay dresses, with lights, preparing to lay 
d her lips two or three times between the girl's eves, who | the tables for supper. I think the whole might have been || singers of such villanous tunes,” exclaimed the duenna; “) 
oon left the apartment. The lady then sat down by the! like a stage-scene, looked at through the large end of a teles-|) have been doing nothing but dreaming of it these three night 
asement, and continued counting the jessamine blossoms up| cope, or a feast in the land of the fairies |, For the virgin’s sake, my lady, leave this damp place, an 
and down. At length the duenna mutiered, “ All this is very] After they had lest the sounds of the house, “I wonder,” || come into the house at once.” She tried to remove her from 
-trange—very surprising—very strange;” and this she repeat- || said the lady Rosanna, “ whether we shall ever have wings ?”’ | the spot, but she might as easily have moved the pavilion 
ed for at least five minutes, holding up her embroidery to the || “Bless me,” exclaimed the duenna, making the sign of the || There the fair creature stood in wild and delicate beauty, wit! 
ight, and then ljaying it down again, glancing towards the || cross upon her forehead, “what would your ladyship do with|| her small white arms clung around the pillar, among th 
hair. them ? 'l clusters of roses; her face upturned, pale as ivory in the 
Of what are you talking now?” said her lady at last. “ Duenna raven curls flung back from lx 
I was only,” replied the duenna, “thinking where this aware; there is not a star above us that I will not visit ; 
Uniess I am much look for some bright, quiet spot, into which no memory of this |! some loud talking, followed by a clash of swords, was he 
|she gave a shrick—her arms sank from the pillar—and, alts 


” sighed she, “I may have them before vou are || moonshine, and her rich, 
I will | ears, listening like an enchanted being. In a minute or tw 


‘ritana could have got her compliment 


nistaken I have read it in the Acade? de Cortesia,’ world can reach, and there——” 
“Tt is impossible,” said the lady. | “In the name of the virgin, of what is my lady dream la few loose and headlong steps towards the sound, she fell o 
It may be so; but it is, I think, truce, nevertheless re- ing ?” said the duenna. the turf without motion. 
uned the duenna. |} But her lady heard nothing, and with her eye fixed on the | What happened for the rest of the evening I could nev 
‘‘ Duenna,” retorted the lady, “TI have a great mind te send|/ heavens, seemed talking to some visible thing. The only Hearn, nor how the duenna contrived to carry her unfortunat: 
vou back to Segovia.” words that could be heard were—“ Where all tears are wiped | | mistress into the house, for she could not be much under sixty 
confessed only to forty, and never e xeceded tha 


The duenna was now silenced. But in about a quarter of | from all eyes.” They had not gone above a dozen yards far- though she 
an hour after, when the storm seemed to be blown over, she, ther, when something dark flew through the air, and dropped ||age in my memory. ‘The lady Rosanna was, however, cat 
‘bserved, as to herself. “ What will the captain-gene ral say at their fect. There it lay, but neither of them had power to || ried into her chamber ind there was great disturbance in th 
‘o all these pedlers and Gitanas !" jtouch it. At length the lady Rosanna gathered courage, and |house for some hours. It was said that there had been an ot 
pronounced the, took up the packet, notwithstanding the duenna’s terrors, |tack of banditti, of which the captain-general had inform 
| tion, that some had been killed, and others taken in chains t 
At all events, about midnight the 


“That you are a suspicious old woman,” 

ady Rosanna, as quick as lightning. This was more than! who declared it to be some new device of the tempter 
. on ° | 

yny Woman could well bear, and peculiarly aduenna. “1 “If it be,” observed the lady, with a faint laugh, “ duen-|| the corregidor in Valencia 


thank heayem,”’ said she, squeezing up her embroidery into m, you are undone, for to vou this temptation wil! be irresis-'' captain-general set off for the city ot ! "epeed. leaving al! ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


servants armed, with strict orders to keep watch. “Is my 
father gone?” said the lady Rosanna, a» the horse’e heels 
echoed down the court-yard. These were the first words that 
she had uttered to any living soul from the time of her swoon. 
The duenna, who, though she was a hard-featured woman, | 
was not without affection, threw her arms round the lady, and, | 
bursting into tears, thanked all the saints in the calendar for H distribution of a cargo of the necessaries of life, “among the 
|| suflering people of that country,” which had been raised by 


| a 
| VISIT TO GREECE AND CONSTANTINOPLE, 
| 


Tuts volume is the production of Mr. H. V. Post, one of the 
agents appointed by the New-York Greek committee, for the 


her recovery. eof c 

“ The captain-general is gone,” said the old woman ; “but|| Yoluntary contributions in the year 1827. 
why does my sweet young lady ask that question ?” } 

The lady Rosanna returned no answer, but, rising from | tunities for observing the actual condition of Greece, and of 
her bed, began to bind up the long tresses that hung over her studying the character of the people ; advantages of which he 
beautiful bosom, like wreaths of black satin. She then took thas availed himself with no ordinary degree of success: the 
from a secret drawer a small diamond-hilted dagger, drew it || result has been the publication of the present volume, which 
out of the sheath, looked at it two or three tines before the || we have no doubt will be read with interest, affording as it 
tamp, then kissed it, and, putting it in the sheath again, hid it |; does, much local and general information respecting the habits 


sn her bosom. |, and manners of the modern Greeks. 


The duenna saw all this going on, but through astonish \ 
ment and fear did not speak a word. At length her lady |) adapted for the introduction of innumerable anecdotes, enter- 
went to the mirror, and gazing at herself tor a moment, (and } taining In their character, and illustrative of the manners 
the duenna afterwards said, that from what reason she knew i of the people it describes. The facts immediately connected 
not, she had never seen her look so beautiful,) turned away j with Mr. Post’s arduous duty, are in some cases painfully 
with a melancholy smile, as if she had taken a last farewell of | interesting, from the extreme suffering and misery which 
her loveliness, threw her mantilla over her head, and, with a }they substantiate, as experienced by the wretched recipients 
motion of her hand for the duenna to stay behind, went down |j of the bounty he was commissioned to distribute. It must 
stairs. : Ht however be gratifying to those who aided in furnishing 

The old woman afterwards said, that she had no power to||the assistance, to learn how efficacious and seasonable was 


follow her; but that, fora while, something like a cloud came {the relief afforded to thousands of half famishing and des-| 


over her mind, and she thought that whe had seen a departing | pairing human creatures. And although the rich and power- 
jful among the Greeks did not exhibit any strong degree of 


: 
angel. She was roused by a glare of light through the cham | 
gratitude towards the benefactors of their countrymen, it is 


ber; and, on going to the window, saw a crowd of servants | 
with torches round the Walloon, who was bearing something 
in his arms, and forcing his way up the hall. Altogether, 
they made a great clamour. She threw on her mantilla, and| 
went down. By this time the Walloon had made his way in 
The first object she saw was her lady, in the midst of the 





| pleasing to learn that the poor peop/e uniformly evinced the 
highest sense of thankfulness for the friendly aid they had 
received, 

In addition to the account of Greece, is subjoined a narra- 


| 
|| tiveot Mr. Post’s visit to Smyrna and Constantinople, which 
| 


In the prosecution of this trust, Mr. Post had ample oppor-! 


t 
The work is executed in the journal style, which is well 


f heavens, the depth of the forests, the boundless extent of the 
jlocean, the rich variety and productive fertility of the plains, 
| the countless multitude of beings in motion, destined to serve 
|| for the ornament of this habitable globe—this entire and vast 
assemblage of objects must have conveyed an emotion of in- 
describable grandeur into his soul. Another sentiment must 
;soon have succeeded to this first one. He could not fail to per 
ceive, that with this so bountiful nature his relations were nu- 
|merous and intimate. The stars dispensed to him their light ; 
abundant fruits to nourish him sprung up under his feet, ox 
spontaneously fell into his lap; the trees lent him their grate. 
ful shade, and offered him an asylum for his repose; the 
| skies, during his hours of sleep, were covered as with a veil, 
jand emitted only a softened and tempered light. Wondering 
|at so many admirable contrivances, he could not but be con- 
| scious that the source of them was not in himself; he intuitively 
perceives that they are the work of a being invisible to his eye, 
but sufficiently manifested by his benevolence. He seeks for 
him athwart the wide world; he calls for him in the heaven 
and the earth, and hopes to find him in every surrounding ob 
ject; he strains his ears, that he may catch his voice. Filled 
with the religious awe which instinctively arises in his heart 
he blends his voice with that of nature, and from the loft, 
}mountain top, or in the depth of the valley, to the accompa 
jniment of rivulets or torrents, he sings aloud his first hymn 
Ito the glory of the Deity, whose presence is felt, and who is 
the cause of his being. 
The first hymn thus sung in the solitude of the world 
formed a grand era in the history of man. Soon were parents: 
|seen to assemble their offspring in the open fietds, to unit: 
with them in rendering the same homage. The aged, in the 
; midst of their plentiful harvests, were seen holding a blade ot 
}corn with one hand, and pointing with the other to heaven, ti 
} teach their families to praise the God who gave them nourish 


re 
| In these early times, God was worshipped at the rising o: 








‘rowd, standing beside the great table; and, with a face as} 
pale as ashes, slowly raising the cloak off the face of what 
svemed one of the dead banditti. For half-a-dozen years after | 
the duenna was famous for telling the story of that night ; | 


will be found very interesting at this period, when every ij the sun. That hour was regarded as a species of new crea 
fact relative to the “ sublime porte” is eagerly sought after, as || tion, which restored the universe to man after having with 
gerky 8 


illustrating the rapid progress the Turks are making in the | held it from him in the darkness of the night. Praise wa 


}manners and habits of European nations ; more particularly | 





in their adoption of the mode of warfare, practised by their 
tenance ; how she took the ring from his lc christian neighbours, all of which is ably depicted by Mr. 
ring—and holding it up to heaven, as if in token of marriage, |) Post, and we can safely recommend the work as a valuable 
kissed it, and put iton her own; then, cutting off the longest accession to the information already before the public, regard- 
f her own ringlets, laid it on his bosom; how a blush, like || ng these beautiful portions of the glébe 
: ’ i 
lire, covered her face and bosom when she turned round, and 
saw that the room was full. } 
2 ” i 
“Tf I had minded her then,” said the duenna, “I should H 
have gone away with the rest, for she waved her hand, as if) 
there were a sceptre init. IT would not, however, leave her 
with a corpse, but staid watching near the door. I believe | 
that, as I stood in the shade, and made no noise, she thought }) 
{ had gone away: for then she flung herself upon the body, || . 
eres : ~ I _ ~* | reconcile transient differences and local jealousies. Its views 
weeping bitterly, and saying a thousand strange things; from ||. : . ‘ 
; ‘ || of general polities have been uniformly characterized by their 
which I learned, that she had met him at the Mastranza mas- | . : 
a || comprehensive sagacity and humane spirit, and hence its senti- 
querade in Granada, when he had given her the ring, though ‘ 
: ; | ments are received with unmingled deference by foreigners, and 
he had not seen her face; that she had been unhappy ever ir > : a : 
. || frequently quoted in their journals with decided approbation. 
since; that she thought she had seen his spirit some evenings : 


; ‘ 5 ; On literary subjects its tone is equally elevated and pure 
before, and felt herself under a fate to follow him; with many || : eo ae he. : mi 
While it metes out a full share of approbation to the writers 
At length I saw her | 


more wild speeches of the same kind. ; 
J | both in prose and verse of the modern school, it retains a just 
kneel down, and, after a prayer, draw the little poniard from }| 


her bosom. As she raised it up, I knew it by the glittering | 
: ° : jliterature, and claims, with a pardonable, nay commendable 
f its hilt, and ran forwards with an outery. | rid 
ride, ¢ 
ily frightened by the noise, for she dropped the weapon on 
the floor, and fell into my arms. I was then in a comtortable 
situation, with a dead man before me, and a dead woman 
However, the virgin and San 


how grave and calm her lady looked as she gazed on the coun- | 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


This valuable periodical fully sustains, under its present edi- 
tor, the high reputation which has been hitherto awarded to it 
both in this country and in Europe. Its remarks on the for- 
eign and domestic policy of the United States are liberal, manly, 
and well calculated to harmonize discordant opinions, and 


and reverential preference for the classic standards of English 


She was proba- 


ur common participation with the inhabitants of the 
fart-anchored isle, inthe honours of their ancestry. ‘Towards 


|the writers of this country, the North American has ever 


uanging over my shoulder 
lege, oe gentlest couple among all the saints, protected me, | local partialities. 
vud I had scarcely cast my eye from my lady on the bandit, 
when I saw the colour come into his lips; then came a deep 
sigh; and before I could stir a step, with the weight upon me, 
he opened his eyelids and stared full in my face 
thought I should have died. But here again I was mistaken 

Che duenna’s story ended in her leaving the bandit, Don 
Francisco, to tell over tus adventures to Donna Rosanna; how 


have long since gained the approval and support of the literary 
public, the last number (for April) contains unequivocal evi- 
dences. The articles are judiciously selected and treated with 


eileen great ability and tact. Among the most prominent are those 
Irotes : 
I on education, the polities of Europe, and the early diplomatic 


history of the United States. The second we read with much 
interest and pleasure, and we can safely recommend it as full 


wu gener ormation, A Opliuons be s tents 
he had seen her in the garden ; how he had obtained admis- || f general information, sound puuon and liberal sentiments. 


how he and the hussar had acted the g 
how, on his last serenade, he had been 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 


-ion as the pedler ; 
‘ana and the conj 
iken for a robber; and how he was to win the captain-general’s 
Whether the lady 
tused to help him in his wager, I leave to be decided by all the 
black-eyed and rosy-cheeked girls on both sides of the Pyren 
For my own part, I have nothing more to, say, than 
‘hat Lam ready to agree with the decision of the prettiest, : 


M New 3 


CHAPTER ON EULOGIES. 


sword, on her promise of marriage re 


7 
t 


Bvt 


the first hymns sung im honour of the Deity 


GES are very ancient; their origin is to be traced to 


1S. These hymns 


were inspired by admiration and gratitude. Man, when first 


whatever that may be; and that T thank all the senors present ! placed on the earth, must have been struck with the specta-, 
br listening to an old man’s old tale Blackwood's Magazine. , Cle Which nature wafolded to his view. The amplitude of the 





evinced a liberal indulgence, untinetured by idle vanity or | 
Of these favourable characteristics, which | 





also rendered on the approach of night, because its obscurity 
!and its silence were the harbingers of fear ; it was renewed a‘ 
|jthe commencement of the year, and of the seasons, and a 

‘levery new moon. It would seem, that in the early periods « 

the world, man, not understanding the course of nature, wa 

ljastonished at each successive moment of his existence, tha 

‘her benefits were not withdrawn. The disorder, too, whic!: 
|he perceived to exist in the more savage and rude parts of th 

earth, caused him to set a higher value on the constant orde: 
| which pervaded the heavenly appearances. 

In after times, and amongst the most polished nation: 
whenever an unexpected blessing or curse fell upon them 
every where was the praise of the Deity heard to resound 
Thus history informs us, that it was chiefly during the exis 
tence of grievous epidemic diseases and cruel wars, after grea: 
battles had been lost, or pestilence had destroyed thousands 
upon thousands, and when the people believed that they saw 
pale and terrific spectres spreading desolation through th: 
| cities, it was then that the priests, in the temples and at the 
| feet of the altars, surrounded by multitudes, and raising wit} 
one imploring aceord their uplifted hands to the skies, cou 
posed and sang new hymns. 


' 
' 





| In these times of fear, the hymns were inspired by the una 
gination, and breathed forth the greatest enthusiasm. Mar 

then at the mercy of nature, conceived ideas the more sublime 
in proportion to the consciousness of his own weakness. Al! 
Was exaggerated around him; his expressions rose with his 
bed every object in the strongest colours, hy 


rit 


| 
| 
} 


' 
lideas; he dese 
borrowed images from all creation to praise the being to whon 
|creation itself was subjected. His style was often mysterious 
jlike the nature of him whom he addresses; he sought an un 


" 


local habitation, be erected columns, and dug vaults, and trace 


nown harmony in sounds; and, as if to give the divinity 


out porticos ; as if to represent him, he enlarged the propor 
tho 
as if to approach him on his festivals, he substituted cadenced 


is, and marked out tnposing figures in his architectur: 
movements and measured steps for his ordinary walk ; he im 
"proved and perfected his language; and finally, joing poet: 
to music, he created in his honour a distinct language. 
Their peculiar desin 
Wants, Vices or virtues, have influenced them in the choice « 


All nations have had their hymns 


the attributes which thev selected for the subje cts of the: 
praise. “I praise thee,” cries out the savage inhabitant ot 
Greenland, “O thou, who with thy invisible hand, bringes' 
every year the whale within the reach of my harpoon, and 
leausest his blood to dye the ocean wave, to assist me in tracin 


hi he speeds him from the shores. At the othe 





= COUrse as 
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extremity of the earth, the Indian thus sings under bis genial 
skies: “I praise thee, who causest harvests of rice to grow in 





my savannahis, and the citron and the orange on the banks of} but they do not represent the Deity in eloquent or striking | ground, but collected on different days. 


my brooks.” On the borders of eastern Russia, another 
savage nation thus litis its tones, under the influence of its 
volcanoes: “I adore and praise thee, O powerful and terrible 
being, who dwellest in these subterranean fires, and thence 
belchest forth thy fiames amidst our snows and glaciers.” 
Thus in every nation their hymns partake of the nature and 
colouring of their climate ; and a savage or genial influence 
impressed by external circumstances upon his sensation and 
ideas, characterises their notions of a deity. 

Many of the hymns of the ancients have been preserved to 
our times. The country in which Homer sang, and Orpheus 
instituted his mysteries, and architecture elevated temples, the 
ruins of which we stili throng to admire, and the chisel of} 
Phidias seemed enabled to endue his marble with deity—that| 
country, of which the sky, the very ground and the waters| 
seemed impressed as divine, n.ust have produced a great num- 
ber of hymns in honour of the gods. The greater number of 
them were, however, disfigured by tables and fairy tales, which| 
aroused the mob, but disgusted the wise. | 








Homer, in his hymns, as in his epic poems, has celebrated! 
his heroes better than his gods; they are rather monuments) 
j 1 , ; hymns is master hand 

of pagan mythology than re ligious hymns. His master han 
is, however, perceptible at times, as well as the charms of a 


most graceful poesy. 

The hymns of Callimachus offer the same beauties and the) 
same defects ; genius is the slave to superstition and to popu-| 
lar error, which are extolled by it with equal harmony and | 


grace. | 

No hymns of Pindar have come down to our times, but we | 
know that they were all dedicated to Apollo at Delphi, whose 
oracles held in subjection the credulity of the multitude and| 
the ambition of kings. Whilst the poets and the people de-| 
araded the divinity of their worship, the initiated rendered to! 
him, in their sacred mysteries, a more pure and worthy ho- 
mage. The tone of their hymns is imposing, but they we re) 
selfish, and forgot, in their prayers to one con:mon parent, all 


vho were not included in their own mystic circle. 

If there is any one Grecian hymn that possesses the charac- 
teristics of grandeur and sublimity, it is that of the stoic philo- 
sopher, Cleanthus. This hymn, too little known, evinces a vi-| 
gorous imagination, and a mind disenthralled from the super-| 
‘titions of the times. It is worthy of the sect which furnish-| 
+d a prison to Epictetus, and to Antoninus a throne. Sur 
‘ounded by his disciples, among whom kings disdained not to 
mingle, Cleanthus thus addresses the Supreme | 


‘O Thou who receivest many names, but whose power 1s} 
of nature, all 

and subiectest all, I bow before thee, since it is permitted to 
man to approach thee. All that live, or are mortals on the | 
earth, owe their birth to thee, are a feeble likeness 
I will address to thee my hymns, I will not cease to sing in thy 

praise. This universe suspended over our heads, and which) 
seems to move around the earth, obeys thy will; it progresses 
but in silence are its motions directed by thee. The thunder, | 
minister of thy laws, slumbers under thy insuperable restraint; 


nfinite and single, sovereign who rulest over 


ot thee a 


| 


it thy nod it rouses and causes itself to be heard, and all 
nature is struck with affright. Thou guidest the universal 


) uich animates every living and moving being, so 
irit which t y i j ing being 


inlimited and supreme is thy sovereign power! Genius of 
nature, in the heavens, on the earth, on the ocean, nothing 1s 
produced or achieved without thy aid, excepting the evil 
vhich originates in the hearts of the wicked. Through thee | 
; through thee conflicting elements unite 


haos becomes order 
lhou blendest that which is good, which is net in such com-| 
plete harmony, that The wicked 
ilone, secluded trom the rest of beings, interrupt and 
reak this order. Miserable happr- 
iess, but do not perceive the existence of an universal law, | 
bedience to which would render them happy and good. Es- 
hewing justice they hurry each to the immediate 
hjects of their desires, to notoriety, to vile riches, to seductive 
O God, whod rifts, to 


all is union and beauty 
seek ti 


that they are, they seek 


and virtue, 


und treacherous pleasures 
vhom the storm and the remove from man 
this foolish error; deign to enlighten his soul, and inspire him 
with that reason which is thy own guide in the gove rmment, 
f the world, in order that respecting ourselves, we may be 

ome worthy of honouring thee—of celebrating thy praise in 
endless hymns, betits teeble and mortal beings. Neither 
the inhabitant of earth nor they who dwell aloft in the skies, 
‘an better employ their hours, than in adoring and hymning 
the sublime providence which in the eternal spirit of justice 

ites over the creatior 


ispense dall 
thunder submit, 


a> 
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| We have a few Roman hymns, or at least some fragments | 
in the writings of their poets, which give us an idea of them ; 


‘terms. The hymns which Horace composed for the secular 





games at Rome, exhibit great delicacy of taste, but they are || 
A feast, established in honour of the | 


far beneath the subject. 
revolution of ages, the idea of the divinity, for whom ages are 
but as a moment, the weakness of man, whom time devours, 
his labours which survive him but for a while, the succession | 
of generations, the misfortunes and crimes which had occur 
red in the last century, an invocation for the coming age—it 
would seem that these ideas should have furnished Horace a 
theme full of eloquence and inspiration. But the more a na- 
tion is civilized the less enthusiasm does it possess. It is among 
a new people that the impression of nature and the idea of a 
divinity is strongest. It is also more fresh and lively among 
those who dwell in the open country than among the inhabi- 
tants of a pent up city. And this must be so. In cities man |, 
alone is seen, and the proud labours of man. The objects 
which surround you on every side are the edifices of his archi- 
tecture, the metals that he has delved for in the earth, the 
riches which he has accumulated in his wanderings across 
the seas; in short, all that is fair and brilliant in the picture of 
society, united by human laws and human arts. In the coun 
try man disappears, and the Deity alone is manifest. The 
sky is every where upon the sight; the spectacle of both day 
and night is more imposing ; the constant return of the sea 
sons is felt more perceptibly in their outward grandeur of effect ; 
the eye, is struck with the ex 
tent of the universe, and with the power of Him who created i 
it. Itis not then to be wondered at, that the first nations of || 
the world, and especially the oriental, who, inhabiting a de- 


lightful climate, loved nature 


viewing boundless distances, 


and following a pastoral life, 


|| more, and gave to their religious hymns a tone of enthusiasm 


for which we may in vain look in more polished ages. In 
western climes, particularly in Europe, we commenced by 


| being savages, enclosed in forests, and gloomy, under a friend- 


we were then corrupted, and rendered barbarian by 
we 


ss sky ; 
singular conjunctures of events and mingling of nations ; 
have finished by becoming refined, but remaining still cor 
rupt. Hence our religious hymns are frig 
The only merit we can claim is mere purity of style 


id, and want vigour 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ENTIAL OIL OF 


Tue 
roses.—This celebrated essence is obtained from roses by a 


PROCES OF MAKING ATTAR, OR ES 


simple distillation, conducted in the following mode :—A quan 
tity of fresh roses, (forty pounds, for imstance,) with their 
caly xes, but with their stems cut short, are put into a still with 
sixty pounds of water. The mass is well mixed with the 
hands, and a gentle fire is made under the still) When fumes 
begin to rise, the capis put on, and the pipe fixed; the chinks | 
are luted ; cold water is put into the refrigeratory, and the re 
ceiver adapted. A moderate fire is continued ; but, when the) 
water begins to come over, it is gradually lessened. The dis 
tillation is carried on till thirty pounds of water are drawn off, 
This 
rose water is poured upon forty pounds more of roses, and | 


which generally happens in about four or five hours 


from fifteen to twenty pounds are drawn off by the same pro 
cess as before. This cohobated rose water is poured into pans! 
of earthenware, or tinned metal, and left e per to the fresh 
air for a night; when the . Will be found in 
the 
water; it ts to be carefully skimmed off, and poured into a 
When a certain quantity has been thus obtained, the 





, OTF essence 


morning congealed a swimming on the surface of the 


vial. 
clear essence 
as the essence congeals with a slight 


water and feces are to be separated from the 
The first is easily done, 
cold, when the water inay be poured from it. The feces may 
then be made to subside, by keeping the essence fluid by heat 
They are as highly perfumed asthe essence. ‘The 
after all the essence has been skimmed from it 


rose water. 
Is to be 
ployed in future operations, instead of common water 


The very small quantity of essence obtainable from the 
roses in India, has caused various additions to be made in the 
distillation, particularly sandal wood ; 
discoverable 


but this adulteration is 
by the flavour of the sandal, and the fluidity of 
the oil in common cold. In Cashemire a swect-scented grass 
is used as an addition, which does not injure the perfume, but 
The proportion of pure 
roses is very variable, from differences in the 
In 
India, three drachms from one hundred pounds of leaves is a 
large proportion. From a large field of roses there was pro-' 
cured onlv at the to the hundred pounds 


impedes its congelation. 
yielded by the 
seasons, and in the manner of conducting the process 


essence 


rate of two drachm 


jwhole body was immersed, 


leither of gold or silver, the 


, the left labium, which threatened the 
lof the child 
jtomosing branches from the external and internal iliacs, it way 


ea 
Phe colour of the affar is no criterion of its quality, It was 
obtained green, yellow, and reddish, from roses of the sam« 
The calyxes do not 
impair the quality of the af/ar, nor give it a green colour 
Sreciric GrRAvity.—Hiero, king of Syracuse, having fur 
nished a workman with a quantity of gold for making a crown 
suspected that he had been cheated, and that the workman 
had used a greater alloy of silver than was necessary in the 
manufacture of it; he therefore applied to Archimedes for a 
detection of the fraud. This celebrated mathematician was 
led by chance to a method of detecting the imposture, and ot 
letermining precisely the quantities of gold and silver of 
While he 


which the crown was composed was bathing in 


jtub of cold water, he observed that, as he immersed his body 


in it, the water ran out; and he immediately concluded, that, 
supposing the tub full, the water which ran out when his 
was equal in balk to his body 
Archimedes was so pleased with the discovery, as to run about 
the streets exclaiming, “I have found it!” The principk 
having thus suggested itself to Archimedes, he procured a ball 
lof gold and another of silver, ex: rctly of the same weight as 
the crown—considering that if the crown were altogether 
balls of gold or silver would be of 
the same bulk, when immersed in water 
would raise it just as high as the crown would if immersed 
And if, the crown was of gold and 
mixed in a certain proportion, this proportion would be dis 
covered by the height to which the crown would raise the 


and consequently, 


on the contrary, silver 


|| water higher than the gold ball, or lower than the silver hall 


Visecan.—A German apothecary recommends the follow 
ing method of manufacturing this very useful article. He put 


jinto a cask of sufficient dimensions, a mixture composed of 


forty-one pints of water, eight pints of whiskey, two pints of 
veast, and two pounds of charcoal, and placed in a proper si 


tuation for fermentation, At the end of four months, a vers 
good vinegar was found, as clear and as white as water 
Oper ATION OF TAKING UP THE COMMON ILIAC ARTERY 0! 


AN INFANT.—An operation has been performed within a few 
by Dr. Bushe, professor of anatomy in Rut 
a child onty two months old, 


days, in this city, 


gers college, on for aneurism of 
almost immediate deat! 


As the pulsating tumour was made up of anas 


This was don 
professor with the greatest satety to the little patient 
of blood. The 
and the child is doing well. This opera 
tion has never been performed on so young a subject before 
Divers —In work of th: 
celebrated Goethe, entitled, “Winklemann und seind Jah 
hundert,” it ts stated, that about fifteen thousand varieties o1 


necessary to take up the common iliac artery 
by the 
and without the 


loss of one ounce tumour 


has shrunk away, 
TY OF COLOUR 


a very amusing 


colour are employed by the workers of mosaic in Rome, 
that there ach of these varieties, from the 
deepest to the palest, thus affording seven hundred and fift 
thousand tints, which the 
greatest facility. It might 
mand of seven hundred 


an 
are fifty shades of « 


artist can distinguish with the 
ined, that with the con 


be imag 
and fifty thousand tints of colou 
the most vaned and beautiful pointing might be perfectly 
for the mosaic workers fin’ 
a want of tints, even amid this astonishing variety 

Fine ~To half 
milk 7 in order to curdle it 
then separate the curd from the whey, and mix the whes 


with the whites of four or five egg 


imitated ; yet this it not the case 


AND WATER-PROOF CEMEN a pint « 


mit an equal quantity of vinegar 


beating the whole tog: 


ther. When tt ts well mixed, add a littl quick-lime throug! 
a sieve, untilit has acquired the consistence of a thick past: 
With this cement, broken vessels, and cracks of all kind 


may be mended, It dries quickly, and resists the action « 
fire and water 

Ain Maraesces.—-There i » end to the inventions 
man. Matresses, pillows, and chair-cushions filled with air 
and possessing amazing elasticity, have recently been invent 
ed in England Mr. Cohen, of this city, has importe | sews 
ral specimens. They are quite curious and original 

METHOD OF DETECTING THE ADILTERATION OF TRA 
The Chinese frequently mix the leaves of other shrubs 


with those of the tea plant. This fraud is easily discover: 
by adding to an infusion of it, a grain and a half of sulphate 
of iron. If itis pure green tea, the solution, placed betwee 


ish tint; it 

but if it 
vellow, green, and blac} 

boiled in 


the eve and the light, assumes a pale blue 

bohea tea, the solution is blue, inclining to black ; 

adulterated, it shows al! the rs 
INVIsIBLE CEMEN Isingla 


spirits of wine 


|will produce a fine transparent cement, which will ung 


ir 


tre almmoet impe reeptib! 
Medical Ine 


broken glass, soas to render the fract 
ind perfect! s« 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 


be held in but slight estimation, compared with the high 
| standing he enjoys abroad. Yet his is a style which one 
{ would suppose could not fail in pleasing the most fastidious ; 
so fresh and delicate, so sweet, so smoothly polished, that 
No man is a prophet in his own country”—" No man is | could even the ideas be taken away, the words would fall like 


: EE CIRCE 
|ving's works; and among those who have, he appears to | readers, and detracting from the admiration they would other 


|wise feel at his graphic descriptions of “the battle and the 
wreck.” Whatever Irving has done seems to be incapable 
|of improvement, and that any change must be for the 
_worse. Doubtless much time and labour have been spent in 
|bringing his writings to this state of perfection, but this is 


a hero to his ratet-de-chambre’—and an infinite number of) music on the ear. How very wilike the tiresome pages of saying nothing against him; it only shows the fine taste and 


similar proverbs that have been in use at all times, go far to | harsh or monotonous prose which Cooper is continually 
prove that if proximity or familiarity with a celebrated man, | nterposing between his halt-a-dozen vivid pictures that make 
does not generate indifference or contempt, it at least mate-)) yy a novel. The “Sketch Book” and “Bracebridge Hall 
rially lessens the feeling of reverence and adiniration a may not be of the highest order of writing, but they are 
which those at a distance regard him. Mankind are on perfect of their kind. ‘They may be miniature gems, but 
equalizers in intellectual matters. The littleness of human na- } they are of the first water. He must be a very unreasonable 
ture cannot endure that any thing with which it comes person indeed who wishes to read a better story than Rip Van 
frequently in contact should enjoy an acknowledged supe-| Winkle; while the pure pathos of the Broken Heart, the 
riority; and men, accordingly, take the most curious me-|} Wife, and the Pride of the Village, is as simple, unstrained, 
thods of bringing those who, in the eye of the world, are far | and touching as can well be conceived. Every page Irving 
above them, down to what they consider pretty nearly their) writes discovers the most refined and exquisite taste, and deli- 
own level. They concede their mferiority in some point of) cate perception of the beautiful. It looks as if it were impos- 
vital importance, but balance the account by their real or ima- | sible for him to construct a rough or gross sentence ; and 
ined superiority in trifles that they alone take note of; thus! Sometimes the language he employs is so singularly appropri- 
a “scurvy politician” will look with a certain degree of con-|) ate, that it seems as if the sentiment, as in many of Moore's 


tempt upon a poet, whose “ words = sparks of immortality,” | trish Melodies, could not be expressed by any other form of|! 
because he may be unacquainted with the minute particu-|/ words In the description of Sleepy Hollow, how felicitously |! 


lars of an electioneering squabble between Tweedledum and 
'weedledee, in the twelfth ward, and says, “though —— is 
a great poet, he aint so smart at some things as some folks} 


that don’t pretend to nothing.” True, this is the language off 


vulgarity, but it is a very common language for all 2 . 
es ve . ome || is one of the quietest places in the whole world, A small brook 


» same feeling and manner of reasoning is in con-| ssa 
thet, and m ha ' < , a || glides through it, with just murmur enough to lull you to re 
stant operation in a thousand different ways. Men see the 


, and the occasional whistle of a quail, or tapping of a 
particular gifts of their friends and acquaintances with the! od a Aesseeceor cite xsi tes erate tas we 
naked eye, but look at their own excellences through a solar) pe sean aia , . I 


Probably Dr. Ak { tl ht ; the uniform tranquillity, 
: ¥ . DB. ve . ‘nside Was wughnt 3 crea * oes ° . 
See en Serer % em 6 *] recollect that when a stripling my first exploit in squirrel 


dunce by his companions in the slaughter house, in conse-| shooting was in a grove of tall walnut trees that shade one 
quence of his awkwaninces in cutting — the career Of} ide of the valley. I had wandered into it at noon time, when 
oxen, sheep, and calves ; and Robert Bloomtield, while com-|| 5) nature is peculiarly quiet, and was startled by the roar of 
posing his “Farmer's Boy” in a cobbler's stall, was sneered | 11. own gun, as it broke the sabbath stillness around, and was 
at by his fellow-apprentices for his unworkmanlihe manner ot | prolonged and reverberated by the angry echoes. If ever I 
repairing the wear and tear to which shoes are subject. The} oy ould wish for a retreat, whither I might steal from the world 


does the language and ideas combine, and how drowsily do 
parts of the description fall upon the ear : 








re si { : an s ver a stone elevates the || "i . 
mere sight of a great man stumbling over a stone clevates the | and its distractions, and dream quietly away the remnant of), 


: *¢ somewhat in his own conceit, and detracts | : : oi 
small behokler somew! ‘ || a troubled life, 1 know of none more promising than this little 


from the perfectibility with which we clothe objects in the dis- | ilies 
. aT ° 

t ; it is the same principle carried a little further ‘ 

ore = ° * ae a ‘ : 6 ana - tabl | “From the listless repose of the place, and the peculiar 

w es e monstrosities of antiqu 50 respectable, || 

_— ! ! {character of its inhabitants, who are descendants trom the 


P arative peccadilloas of our own age so contempt | 
and the comp ] ‘ ere : I | original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen has long been 
ble in the eyes of the present generation 


i ee : 
: known by the name of Sleepy Hollow, and its rustic lads are 
Now if Washington Irving at the present time hept a crocke- | pen : PY ’ é 
- ;' called the Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the neighbour- 
cy store, and retailed pitchers and pipkins, or stood behind | . ; 
ling country. A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang over 
a tavern bar, and compounded mint juleps, gin slings, or’) : : . . 
 - ; the land, and pervade the very atmosphere, Some say that 
other curious drinks, there might be some feasible way of ac- || , 3 a 
co ‘ j the place was bewitched by a high German doctor during the 
counting for the apathy with which both he and his works|} : 
: : 3 jearly days of the settlement; others, that an old Indian chief, 
are regarded by the inhabitants of a city he has immortalized || "7°" : : : 
. : the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held his powwows there 
But no—he has been for years separated from them, and been || Pt 
; : before the country was discovered by Master Hendrick Hud- 
a wanderer in other lands. During his long absence not : : , 
; ; son, Certain it is, the place still continues under the sway of 
a whisper derogatory to his well-earned tame has reached ’ 
them, while ever and anon the loud trump of European praise 
has come swelling over the Atlantic: but among his own} 
ountrymen there were no voices to re-echo and prolong the!) 


some witching power, that holds a spell over the minds of the 
good people, causing them to walk in a continual reverie. 
They are given toall kinds of marvellous beliefs; have trances 
and visions, and see strange sights, and hear music and voices 


strain; it reached his native shores and died away. A tew | pss 
: in the air. The whole neighbourhood abounds with local 


journalists were, from time to time, at the trouble of sliehtly | 
expressing their admiration of a man who has done more for | 
the literary character of their country than any other; but! - 
the most part contented themselves with copying fragments of part of the sreey, and the night-mare, with her whole nine 
foreign criticisms, and recommending them to the attention of | fold, seems to make it the favourite scene of her gambols 

their readers in three or four preliminary lines. And why ts; 
this? It really seems as if no person could get into notice im || writer of the day. What glorious pictures has he given of 


this country without connecting himself with political mea-|| the tirst Dutch settlers, and their dangerous coasting voyages 


tales, haunted spots, and twilight superstitions ; stars shoot 
1 meteors glare oltener across the valley than in any other 


In quaint, rich humour Irving is equal to almost any 


sures, and becoming the tool er organ of a party. Let a man)| around the island of Manahata—their domestic habits, and | 


xo to congress, and make a long lumbering speech of twenty |) their extreme averseness fron’ any thing like hurry in their 


or thirty columns, about something or nothing, and he is'| publictransactions, Perhaps these are not exactly faithful and 
+, but they canuot be called caricatures. The 





ieet ;”’ he is! correct likeness: 





straightway a “great man,” a “giant in inte 

rreeted with fulsome flattery, and “base spaniel fawning,’ j|humour of a caricature is broad and obvious, Irving's is quiet 
trom all quarters, and the editors resort to the most outrageous, and subdued. They are pleasant exaggerations, and so com- 
‘imiles and curious ways of putting the English language pletely devoid of malice, that even the most inveterate lovers 
together for the purpose of expressing their inexpressible ad-|j of spech-un'-cyer and sour-crout must smile as they read 
miration. True, the tide soon changes, and he who is to-} Very dissimilar trom this are the attempts at wit and humour 
day their idol is to-morrow torn down and trampled under, in Cooper's pages, where every thing remotely approximating 


foot; but another takes his place—“ another, and another, to a joke seems to have been forced trom the author by a spe 
! 





und another ;’— whilst amid this setting up and pulling down, |) cit s of mental galvanism, and, like other forced productions 
this din and turmoil about sinall men and smal! matters, such | proves a lamentableabortion. Yet the latter gentleman seems 
an ornament to his country as the author of the “Sketeh|| very partial to those painful efforts, and seldom lets the oppor 
Book” is but little thought of and less cared for! tunity escape, in season or out of season, ef making the trial 
It is truly astonishing, even among a great portion of the) He seems situated like those persons who are under the neces 
eading people of this city, to find how few have taken the} sity of being witty “when they can, not when they should,” 


ouble (or rather the pleasure) of perusing the whole of fr" which frequently has no other effect than that of vexing his 
; | 


“ Not far from this village, perhaps about three miles, there}! 
is a little valley, or rather lap of land among high hills, which}! 


|discrimination he possesses—that he knows what ought to be 
jdone, and does it. His works will probably float smoothly 
jdown the stream of time, while those of loftier pretensions, 
‘and, it may be, of greater men, sink into oblivion. He is the 
best of his class. No one has written so good a book as the 
\“Sketch Book,” of its kind; and no one has ever written, 
jor ever will write a work similar and equal to “ Knickerbocker’: 
History of New-York,” while there is every likelihood that 
his “Life of Columbus” will remain the best and most authen- 
ue account Americans and the world will possess of the diss 
covery of this continent. When the claims of early Ameri- 
‘can writers come to be discussed by posterity, it will be diffi 
‘cult to point out one entitled to rank above that of Washington 
| Irving. Cc 
a 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
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| PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


WILLIAM SHARP,* 
The celebrated Line Engraver. 
| ‘Tuts distinguished engraver, perhaps the first of his day, 
jis no less deserving of notice from the celebrity he attained in 
his profession, than for the singularity of his character and the 
|peculiar religious principles he so pertinaciously adhered t 
during his lite. 
| Mr. Sharp was born in the year 1749. His father was a re 
‘spectable tradesman in London, a gunmaker, for which bus: 
ness young Sharp was originally designed. An early pred: 
lection for drawing induced his parents to abandon this inten 
jtion, and at his own request he was articled to a writing en 
graver, in his native city. At the expiration of his indenture- 
jof apprenticeship, he began business on his own account 
and received much encouragement. Mr. Sharp, in speaking 
of the humble commencement of his career, would frequently 
say, that his first essay in engraving was made on a pewter 
pot, and would then refer with honest pride to one of the 
splendid efforts of his graving tool, executed when he had 
arrived at the eminence he subsequently attained. 

At the age of about thirty, he disposed of his business, aid 
‘devoted himself entirely to a higher department of the art, i: 
iwhich he had now made considerable progress, by constantly 
‘employing himself in engraving the superior paintings of the 





' 
\'old masters. 


|| His merit first began to display itself in the Novelist 

Magazine, for which work he executed several plates from th 
designs of Stothard. He also contributed one print to South 
well’s folio Family Bible, “ Moses striking the rock.” The 
| exer Hence of these several attempts in the graving art speedi 
| ly brought him into notice, and the consequent patronags 
|| which he experienced fostered the talents he so eminenth 
| possessed. It would be uninteresting to trace him through 
'this period, merely in relation to his professional life, we shal 


therefore only enumerate a few of the works which he ha- 
left behind, as splendid specimens of his excellence in th: 
calagraphic art, and proceed to the more interesting particu 
| lars of his private character 
|| Among the finest of his engravings are “The doctors « 
{the church disputing on the immaculateness of the virgin 
|from the picture of “Guido:” the plate from West's “ Kin 
| Lear in the storm,” is a masterly example of line engraving 
and is considered worthy of any sehool; a proof impressio 
of this plate readily produces ten guineas. His portrait ot 
I! Mr. John Hunter, the great anatomist, is thought to be on¢ 
} the finest prints in the world. The magnificent print of © St 
| Cecilia,” from Dominichime, ts likewise an evidence of h 
|} great and masterly hand. “The witch of Endor,” anothe 
the powerful pictures of West, is also a splendid effort « 
his burine. Numerous other specimens might be instanced 
| these, however, may suffice, as proofs of the exce Hence he at 
| tained in line engraving; in the particular branch of whir 
urt it has been considered, by competent judges, that he ha 
left no legitizuate successor to his superior talents 
| Sharp in his early life was a warm advocate for represent 
| tive governments ; kings and the clergy were excluded from 
| his utopian system, and a president, &c. were to supply thei 


| 
|} ® fu Moore's Lite of Byron, first volume, will be found three let 
jt n his lordship res ting this eccentric individual id of its comne 
jiue it famous J » Saw * 
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as there was any thing to worry.” These singular opinions 
respecting physiognomy have induced him frequently to re- 
fuse engraving portraits of distinguished men, whose counte- 
nances did not indicate the peculiar traits he delighted in trac- 
ing in the human features, while others he worked at with 
extreme satisfaction who possessed the marked peculiarities 
of some particular animal. 

Sharp, notwithstanding the eccentricities of his character, 
was universally esteemed by a numerous circle of friends 
which his talents and amiable disposition secured him to the 
last. His works are well known to his contemporary artists 
in Europe and America, and were so much admired that he 
|was elected an honorary member of the Imperial Academy of 
Vienna, and of the Royal Academy at Munich. He died at 
i Chiswick (in 1823, at the age of seventy-four,) to which place 
appearance of a conspirator, a circumstance which impressed || he removed a short time previous to his death, for the purpose 
bis judges much in his favour. Messrs. Pitt and Dundas on | of being interred near Hogarth, (who is buried in Chiswick 
one occasion were present at these examinations, and plagued |church-yard) whom he esteemed as the most extraordinary 
the artist excessively by their numerous questions, which )) painter that ever existed. H.* 
Sharp said had no reference to the business. While the exami- || 
nation was pending, he deliberately took out of his pocket a | 
prospectus for publishing his portrait of Horne Tooke, which | _ 
he was then engraving, and handing it to Messrs. Pitt and = 
Dundas, requested them to oblige him with their names as 
subscribers! ‘The singularity of the proposal produced im- || 
moderate laughter in the council ; and nothing having occur- ') 
red in the course of the interrogations to criminate him, he | 
was shortly afterwards liberated. H] 

It has been before observed that Sharp's peculiar principles | 
were directed alike to religion and politics. He had embraced | 
the belief that the time was at hand when the prophecies in | 
holy writ, respecting the restoration Of the jews, and the esta- | 


places. These theories, dangerous, perhaps, in established 
governments, were more the result of a youthful imagination 
and a sanguine temperament, than the consequence of sober) 
and mature reflection. In more advanced life the writer of 
this article was in habits of intimacy with this singular 
man, and is acquainted with the fact, that Sharp’s principles | 
were then materially changed on these subjects. To such an) 
extent, however, had he carried his views at one time, that | 
he was placed under arrest by the British government, and | 
was summoned before the privy council, to be examined re- 
specting his political principles, and to ascertain how far he 
had committed himself with Horne Tooke and others, with 
whom he was associated, and who were at that period about 
‘o take their trial for high treason. Sharp's jocular, bold, and 
handsome-looking countenance did not exhibit much of the 























DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


== —— 


=. 
THE POET’S SUPPER, 


Gardez-vous (miter ce rimeur farneux, 

Qui de ses vains écrits lecteur harmoseun, 
Aborde en recitant quiconque le salue, 

Et poursuit de ses vers les passans dans la ruc 
; ll west Temple m saint, des Anges respecté, 
Qai seit contse #a muse ua lieu de sureté.—Boirgav.* 


Ma. Bensapun Baices, the junior partner of a thriving 
Manchester warehouse in the city, had an unfortunate pro- 
pensity for tagging rhymes when he ought to have been ex 
amining piece-goods, knew much more of metaphors than 
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jof Constantine ; but I have now submitted to their adoption @ 


noble theme—the Capture of Rome by Alanic the Destroyer 
jand, in the anticipation that they might select it, I have al- 
‘ready composed a few hundred lines, upon which I wished. 
|you to do me the kindness of offering your remarks with al! 
the freedom and judgment which 1 may reasonably expect 
|from such approved friends and competent critics.” 
| Here he drew a large roll of paper from his coat-pocket 
and a blank dismay instantly took possession of every face 
around him. Each saw the trap into which he had fallen 
and each exerted himself to avert the threatened calamity 
“My dear sir,” exclaimed Mr. Jibe, “ this is so kind of you 
1 am sure I may answer for all present,” (here he thrust his 
‘tongue into the cheek which was towards the company, ans! 
gave that side of his face a most lugubrious drag,) “ that we 
are perfectly delighted at the opportunity of bearing any of 
jyour exquisite verses; but had you not better defer the read 
ling for an hour or so, till the supper things are removed—til! 
lwe have finished another botth—till —— .” 
“In fact,” interrupted Mr. Quill, “our worthy host evi 
dently labours under so severe a cold, attended with a const 
derable oppression upon his chest, that I should submit the 
propriety of his deferring altogether, till a more favourable op 


portunity, the intellectual treat which he has been so good as 
|to propose,” 

| “QO, certainly, certainly,” cried the rest of the party; "it 
‘would really be an imposition on our host’s kindness—bapy 
to take a glass of wine with you, Mr. Briggs—this salad’s ex 
cellent—capital lobster—famous punch—any one seen the 
diorama ?—did you go to see the new farce last night ? 


| “Very considerate of you,” replied the poet; “1 certainly 
have a little cold, and we will therefore defer the complete 





blishmnent of the millennium, were about to be accomplished. | 
Impressed with these opinions, it may readily be imagined 
that he hailed with enthusiasm any indication of the fulfil- 
ment cf his favourite theories. Towards the latter end of Upon the disease first manifesting itself, his seniors gave him 
the last century, aman named Richard Brothers, laid claim) the best advice, warned bim of the dismal consequences that 
to divine inspiration, styling himself “the king of the jews,” |! would inevitably ensue, if he suffered it to get ahead, formally 
asserting that he was commissioned by heaven to collect the || declared that the credit of their house would not allow them 


muslins, arranged a distich with more interest than a diaper, 


' . . . 
j and debased his faculties to tropes and similes, instead of giv 


scattered tribes of that wandering race for the purpose of re-|) tain TS vie Ps ivie som- |! 
bd purpe hae retain any person convicted of so uncivie and anti-com | in blank verse; but 1 was alarmed by encountering the dictum 


mercial an offence, and announced their intention of dissolving | 


instating them in their ancient city of Jerusalem, where he 
was to preside over them as their promised Messiah. Nembers|/ the partnership if he abandoned himself any longer to such 
flocked around this self-inspired prophet, many of whom were || idle courses. Prudence dictated a seeming submission, but 
men celebrated for their rank or talent ; among the latter may || nothing was further from his thoughts than a final renuncia- 
be named Halhed, the distinguished oriental scholar, and the |/tion of the muse. He stole at intervals from the counting- 
subject of this memoir. Sharp entered into the views of | house to Castalia, mounted Pegasus instead of his pulpit- 
Richard Brothers with all the warmth which characterised | desk, and absconded from the worship of Mammon to pay his 
him in the pursuit of his favourite opinions. He took the || secret adorations at the shrine of Apollo, ‘The constraint to 
portrait of the embryo king, which he subsequently engraved, || which he was subjected at home only made him the more 
ind became one of his firmest adherents and supporters. |/eommunicable abroad. He laboured under a perfect incon 
Brothers at length attracted the attention of government, and | tinence of poetry, pouring his stanzas into every ear of which 
heing considered insane, was placed in a private mad house, jhe could get possession, with such an unremitting copious- 
vhere he continued to the time of his death. }, ness, that his friends took alarm at his approach, and if they 
Tt may be supposed that the confinement and consequent | could not escape him altogether, generally forged some excuse 
xposure of this pretended prophet, would have opened the | for cutting him short in the midst of the most mimitable ode 
»yes of his deluded followers; on the contrary they still | or the very first scene of the most touching tragedy. Some 
herished the belief that he would be liberated by divine inter- | he would slily draw aside upon ‘change under pretext of busi- 
position, and fully perform his miraculous commission—an | ness, and make the blushing statue of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
pinion which was further confirmed by a fresh aspirant for | or old Guy, privy to bis inappropriate rhymes: others he 





nspiration, who appeared in the person of the famous Joanna | would inveigle into an untenanted upper box at the play; and 
Southeott | just as the ghost of Hamlet was describing how his murderer 

This extraordinary woman first came into notice about 1795. “poured juice of cursed hemlock in his car,” he would distil 
“he was then in the service of a farmer residmg near Exeter, | his own not less unwelcome strophes into his vietimn’s auricle : 
md like her predecessor, Richard Brothers, claimed an nnme- 
‘iate intercourse with heaven, declaring that she was the wo- 


‘while sume, again, he would lure away on a Sunday fron the 
park-promenade into the most lonely recesses of Kensington 
man clothed with the sun, mentioned in the revelations—that 
the millennium was about tecommence, with other extravagant 


Gardens; when, to their great horror and amazement, he 
would suddenly draw a tragedy trom his pocket and discharge 
issurances and ; retensions, which our limits will not admit of | 
narrating 
ed the notice of Sharp, and, we believe, about the year 1800 


the whole of its contents at their head 
The celebrit s new vp tee attrac 
Phe celebrity of this new prophetess soon attract. | All these expedients being exhausted, and a regular audience: 
: becoming utterly hopeless, he at last lit upon the happy sug 
he determined upon transplanting her trom the servile situa- 
tion she de . > me } Te > » low 
rs he Id in Devonshire tol mdon, where he then resided ;) pate to sup with him at his lodgings in Wych-street, when 
» resolution he carried into effect, and for some time he main 


and 


sehaail Gien 0 Ghanian daniaeiic: oc haseeiinacieae cela ce he might, as a fair set-off for his lobsters. oysters, punch | 
, ine ee pense, and continued her zealous SUp-) Hort wine, demand their opmions upon a poem which hi 
orter and advocate until the period of her decease meant to offer to the Royal Literary Societs, in hopes of ob 
The singularity of Sharp's religious opinions occasionally taining the fifiy-guinea prize 
inged his professional pursuits. On the subject of physiog- As to attempting to write any t tid Benjamin to}! 
iomy he held the strange belief that every man’s face had | his assembled guests, upon su 1 subject as Dartmoor 
the sign of the beast or some other animal in it, and that the) which was the first they held out to public competition, | 
lusposition of the man was indicated by the resemblance the! could net have bowed mv genius to such adrudgery: you all 
lace bore toa lion, a tiger, an eagle, or a bull-dog—correspond-» know, gentlemen, what a blun ring business was made of 
ing passions being predonunant where these separate features the second proposition, the Fall of ¢ ntinople and Death 
sere deve loped. Cobbvett’s profile he aiways likened to a bull - } 
dog. He used to say of this notorious politician that “ on what 7 poileam “est grey fou Fren (Bal rear “ng 
sever he fastened, there he would stick and worry it so long ——_—  * 


gestion of inviting a few acquaintances of approved literary | 


' . 
reading till another opportunity; but in the mean time you 
jimust allow me just to recite a few select specimens, that you 


. ‘ . - may form some notion of my plan.” 
|ing up the whole force of his imagination to calicos and cottons. - Ay, 


Oljections, pleas, and rejoinders were urged in vain; the 
inesorable bard uniolded his seroll, and after two or three pre 


liminary hems! proceeded to develope the system upon which 
it was composed. 
| “Jt was my original intention, gentlemen, to have written 
of Dr. Johnson, limiting that mode of composition to such ar 
| think themselves capable of astonishing, while those who hops 
jjonly to please must condeecend to rhyme.’ 
“There would have been no doubt of your astonishing, 
interrupted Mr. Jie, “had you thought proper to adopt that 
ae you are really too modest.” Mr. Briggs bowed, and 
! proceeded. 
|| “I was moreover anxious to try upon a more enlarged scaly 
(|than Pope, who, by the way, has egregiously fatled, the prin 
| ciple of unitative harmony, of making the sound an echo to 
| the sense, and of mtroducing a more general resemblance be 
tween the voeal sign and the thing siguitied, which 1 propose: 
lee accomplish as much by changing the construction of the 
metre, as by the choice of expressive words. ‘There can by 
jjne doubt that 
jluffinity to what they represented ; there could have been n 


in the origin of language, all terms bore sont 


other mode or motive of selection un the infaney of the world 


than in that of individuals, And what do we observe in chil 


? noise Wwhicl 


dren They invariably name animals from th 


they make, calling a dog a bow-wow, a cat a mi-awu, a cow 


imoo-cow, a lamb a baa-lamb, and a cock a cock-adeoodle do 
iTh 


} 
land certain interjections, common to all maton 


is the prumitive language of nature, like erying laughine 
‘The cuckow 


obviously receive their denomumatior 


pewet, and other birds 
trom their cry; and what ean be more happy than Ronsard 
imitation of th yng of the sky-lark 

Elle cnindée du rey 
‘ Subimme en i ar va ret 

Ht y dechque un y r 

aa gueiit, et ure I's 

1 eopiils chet A que pen ect 

There a numerous words which as unquestionably tuay 

been chosen trom their rescmblance to the noise they desi 
nate, such as rumble, coo, yell, crash, crack, hiss, hoot, roa 
murmur, simmer, and the bik It as true that ideas do n 


| admit of an exact echo— 


‘ 
to 


interrupted Mr. Jibe 


Which, however 


is no louse 


“Oh. none whatever,” resumed Briggs not t 


ut that 


percenvin 


r that was conveved it we Mu 


Music res 
Ar " 


eines 
poetry ‘ 


scos Which me eu 


be sufficient to remind you that Handel contrived t 
the organ that 
ancl the 
of 


re 


it may 


eXpress accurately | ubline commeand— 
Let there 
of the p 


Apel 
ht woe light;’ and com 


be lig re 


Giod said 
iston that ever 


I see, howe 


1 one alms with y 


ip 


4 pre 





t 


7 “orn 
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ee 
that you are impatient for a specimen of my poem, and I will 
therefore recite a few lines from the introduction, the metre 
of which is intended to represent the bustle and animation of 


a slege. 
Now Alavric’s staadards are proudly unfurled 
Round the seven-hilled city, once queen of the werld 
The siege is close pressed—round the ramparts are poured 
Gigantic and grim, a barbarian horde, 
Who scow! on the grandeur of Rome with amaze, 
And on palaces, castles, and fanes as the y gaze, 
In her strength and her benuty they bid her not trust, 
For her turreted head shall be dragged in the dust. 
But the Romans confiding in bulwarks and gods, 
Not an obolus caring for enemies odds, 

y-ram a ridiculous flam, 

An assault a mere hoax, and # capture a sham 

So they giggle and laugh, dance, revel, and qu: aff, 

As, for sacrifice meant, does a garlanded calf.’ 





‘Fine! beautiful! exquisite!” ejaculated several voices at 
once. 

* Do you observe the effect of the lively metre when I come 
‘So they 


to express the festivity of the besotted citizens? 


giggle and laugh, dance, revel, and quaff,/—does that strike 
you?” 
and inimitable imitation !'’ exclaimed Mr 


ul 
said to gig 


“Oh, inimitable! 
Jibe ; 
ele, and laugh, and dance. 

“But it bleats, Mr. Jibe; 
18 it is a pleasurable sound, may be deemed equivalent to 
laughter.” 

“ Very likely, very likely ; you must know much better than 
T what a calf means, 

Then as to dancing, 


“but I do not exactly see how a calf can be 


which under such circumstances, 


and what sort of sounds it makes.’ 


what says Pope 


resumed the poet 


‘The lamb that riot dooms to bleed to 
Had he thy reason, would he 


aay, 
skip and play ?" 
Now, though I object to the word rol, since the re is no such 
mighty excess ina leg of lamb with mint sauce, or a fore-quar 
ter with asparagus, you see he makes the animal skip; and 
if a lamb may skip, surely a calf may dance.” 

“ T sit corrected,” cried Jibe, bowing with air of bur- 
lesque conviction 


‘In the following passage I have endeavoured to delineate 


in 


the deep stillness and repose of the night that witnessed the 


issault 
Drowsy Tiber lagging lave 
The city walls, its winking wave 
One another scarcely pushing, 
With low-breathing hashing gushing 
Till the whole stream with mute d head 
Lies stretch’d asleep within its bed 
‘The best place it could possibly have chosen,” erted Jibe 
Zooks! sir, you must have written that passage under the 


direct inspiration of Morpheus, and ought to be crowned for 
it with a wreath of poppies. You were full of your subject 
when you set about it. It is a perfect soporifie—an absolute 
opiate, so somnolent and lulling that—yaw-aw-aw !—excuse 
me, but I cannot pay you a greater compliment than by show 
ing how completely I sympathise with its influence—yaw- 
aw-aw !” 

Mr. Quill took up this note as soon as it was relinquished 
by Mr. Jibe; Mr. Snake succeeded ; Mr. Ferret followed, and 
Mr. Briggs had recommenced half a dozen lines with the 
words—“ dread omens,”’ and been as often interrupted by an 
vudible gape, before he could proceed with his re itation 

** Dread omens, I'd 
Announce her tate- 


imiusprepously rever 


the city’s doom 1» 


‘This is nothing,” resumed the minstrel, “nothing what 
ever to my description of the clash of swords, the clank of 
armour, the rolling of the machines, the groans of the wound 
ed, the cymbals and shouts of the victors. ‘Talk of musie— 
ff the Siege of Belgrade, or Stetbelt’s Storm ! 
man one of Tomkinson’s grand pianos with three pedals, and 
will undertake to beat him by language alone, so stimulating 
the imagination through the ear, thet the whole scene shall 
become as visible to the eye as if I had painted it upon a white 
wall, Ido paint in fact, only dipping my tongue im pictu 
resque Words instead of iny brush in representative colours— 
that’s the whole secret! Put you shall hear the effect of my 
explosion when Alaric sets fire to the train of gunpowder.” 

ejaculated several voices at once ; “ surely 
you not got the start of Frar 


and wil! not the entics 


Iwill give any 


* Gunpowder !" 
that’s an anachronism; have 
Bacon some five hundred years 
blow you up with your own combustibles 2” 

“J little thought,” replied Briggs with a complace nt smile, 
that such a company, 
forgotten that Milton mtroduces artillery some thousands of 


or so? 


‘fit audience though few, would have 
years sooner.” 

“ Egad,”’ quoth Jibe, ‘ 
the hint from the blind bard. 
Homer nods but we that dream.’ 
prithee have merey upon our persons.’ 

Pray observe,” resumed thi 


doubtless took 
‘It is not 


so he does, and Alariv 


You see, gentlemen, 


poet, ‘ the etadual rolling 


Now for the explosion, but’ 


down of the thick walls, the écroulement, as the French | 


call it— 
“The ponderous walls that circum-reeck— 


(how do you like that compound epithet to express rocky so- 
lidity ?) 

The ponderous walls that circum rock the town, 

Slow crumbling, stumbling, tumbling, rumble jumble down.’ 
Now mark the difference when a lofty tower falls with a sud- 
den velocity and clutter. 

Heaved by the writhing earth the towers creak, crack, 

Then with a crash slap dash, smash helter-skelter whack ! 

The tide of risibility which now “burst its continents,” over- 
whelmed the astonished bard. In vain did he attempt to pro- 
ceed; every eflort was quashed by a quotation of his own last 
line, repeeted in every possible variety of accent, gesture, and 
intonation ; and when Jibe procured a momentary silence, he 


undertook the defence of his friend with an irony so solemn || 


in appearance, and at the same time so ludicrous in intention 
and effect, that the merriment became more obstreperous than 
ever. As their host repeatedly emptied his glass in the heat 
of his poetical furor, some of his company as regularly re- 
filled it, until he alternately hugged his defender with a maud- 
lin fondness, and hurled defiance at the others with all the 
vociferation of an irritated and punch-inflamed poet. Jibe 
fostered his animosity by burlesquely arraigning the bad taste | 
and delinquency of his assailants, and a scene ensued upon 
which we deem it prudent to drop the curtain, contenting 
ourselves with stating, in the concluding lines of a well- 
known song : 


‘Then a qui arre!| arose, some reflections were cast, 
B ut for decency’s sake we'll not mention wh it pust, 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. New Monthly Mag 


Feurec AL PORTRAITS. 


Onent pew 


‘ s at random strung 


SHAKSPEARE 
Hlis was the wizard spell, 
The spirit to enchain ; 


SHELLEY 
A solitary rock 
In a far distant sea, 
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A. CUNNINGHAM, 
Tradition’s lyre he plays 
With firm and skilful hand, | 
Singing the olden lays 
Of his dear native land 


KEATS. 
Fair thy young spirit’s mould— | 
Thou fromwhose heart the om 
Of sweet Elysium rolled 
Over Endymion's dreams. 


J. MONTGOMERY. 
Upon thy touching strain 


Religion’s spirit fair, 
| | and thou wouldst punish me 


Falls down like drops of rain, i 
And biends divinely there. * With pungent hardinoop. 





HOGG. 
Clothed in the rainbow's beam 
Mid strath and pastoral glen 
He sees the fairies gleam, 
Far trom the haunts of men 


BLOOMFIELD. 
Sweet bard, upon the tomb 
In which thine ashes lie, 
he simple wildflowers bloor 
Before the ploughman’s eye 


HOOD. 


| im ugn i dare not thee, 
‘or 'mof puny br: 10d ; 


~ 
5 








MAY DAY IN NEW-YORK. 

During the last winter the law relative to the inspection © 
junslaked lime was brought before the common council, laid 
on the table, called up again, and again postponed, so often 
jthat we cannot tell who the inspectors are, nor the degrees 0! 
|pulverization through which this May-day commodity must 
j|pass—legally, we mean. Laws, however, relating to such re 
jbellious articies as lime and city dust, are set at defiance on 
jand about the first day of May in each vear. Already the pe 
jriodical whirlwinds without, and the bleaching steam within 
have announced to the uttermost dwellers in this goodly city 
the advent of this day of general commotion. The spire ot 
| Trinity church, recently painted a Carnarvon slate colour, ha- 
already visibly changed its hue, and fairly turned pale, under 
the influence of the Rhode Island sirocco. 
tank, at the corner ofthe Bowery and Thirteenth-street, has not 
yet been supplied with its steam engine, so that the dust can 

not be laid—the city-hall clock dares not show its illuminated 
| faces—the figure of justice has tottered trom the cupola—th: 
‘criminal court has returned from the Rotunda to the pro 
tection of the white house—and divers other portents hav« 
announced the coming of this fearful day. Red and whit: 
lead are doing their best on the exteriors of our edifices; an: 
the latter and lime are working their marvels on the wainscot 


The corporation 


His grasp o'er nature fell, Rent by the thunder’s shock, . 
Creetion owned hin ve gn. | toh ceaemataeined tec ings and walls of the interiors, while a Manhattan deluge i 
MILTON nasisin preparing for the windows and floors, from garret to cellay 
7 j ; . 
His spirit was the home The passions are thy s! aves Already the thi gs called carts—the last invention, one would 


Of aspirations high 
\ temple, whove huge dome 


Was hidden in the sky 


BYRON f\ 

Black clouds his forehead bound, 
And at his feet were flowers 
Mirth, madness, magic found 
In him thew keenest powers. 


| _ In varied guise they roll 
| Upon the stately waves 
Pe Of thy majestic soul. 


CAROLINE BOWLE 

In garb of sable bu 
Thy soul dwells all alone 
Where the sad drooping 
| Weeps o'er the funeral 





SCOTT 
He sings, and lo! romance 
Starts trom its mouldermg urn, 
Whule chivalry's bright lance 
And nodding plumes retura 


HEMANS 
To bid the big tear sturt 
Unchallenged, from its shrine 
And thrill the quivering heart 
With pity’s vowce, are thin 
SPENSER 
Within the enchanted womb 


TIGHE 


On zephyr’s amber wings, 
























Of his vast genius, he gloom Like thme own Psyche bor 
Bright streams and groves, whose) Thy buoyant spirit springs 
Is lit by Una’s eye To hail the bright-eyed mo 
WORDSWORTH | LANDON. 
He hung his harp upon Romance and high-souled love 
Philosophy’s pure shrine Like two commingling streams 
And placed by nature's throne Glide through the flowery gros 
Composed each placid line Of thy enchanted dreams 
WILSON MOORE. 
His strain like holy hymn, Crowned with perennial flowers, 
Upon the ear doth float By wit and genius wor 
Or vouce of cherubim, | He wanders through the b 
In mountain vale remote Of fancy and of love 
GRAY SOUTHEY 
Soaring on pinions proud, Where necromancy flings 
The lightnings of his eve Ver eastern lands her spe! 
Sear the black thunder cioud Sustained on fable's wing 
He passes swiftly by. His spirit lovesto dwe!! 
BURNS, COLLINS 
He seized his country’s lyre Waked into mimic life, 
With ardent grasp and strong The passionsround him throng 
And made his soul of fire Whele the loud “* Spartar fit ” 
Dissolve uself m song ‘Thnllst) rough his start 
COLERIDGE CAMPBELL 
Magician, whose dread spe With all that nature's tir 
Working in pale moon!'g Can lend to polished art 
From superstition’s cell He strikes his graceful lyre 
Invokes ench satellite! To thrill or warm the hear' 
COWPER THOMPSON 
Religion’s light is shed The seasons as they roll 
gl pon his soul's dark shr Shall bear thy nan 
at ian wali o'er ben te | And graven on the soul 
At his denouncing lin CW nature, hve tl “ 
a 0" On every gentler ecer 
u ead That moves the human | sf 
The murderer's miduight tomb Pathetic and serene, 
And calls upon the dead Thine eye delights to re 
GRAHAME BARRY CORNWAL! 





O' when we hear the bel!" Soft ie thy lay— 
Of © Sabbath’? chiming free Meand’ring ca! ; 
It strikes us like a knell Beneath the moon's pale be 
\nd makes us think of thee , Of sweet Itala’s sky 
W. L. BOWLES CRAREE 


Wouldst thou his pictur 
Their power, their hart 
Their scenes of wrath 

Go gaze on hap! 


From nature's flowery throne es kt 
Hlis spirit took its fight, 
And moves serenely on 
In soft, sad tender hight 





ywingtruth 
or Were ? 


think the spirit of destruction could devise for the demolition o 
furnityre—begin to groan under the motley burdens of beds 
chairs, kettles, 
flanked by servants, with chandeliers, pictures, plate, and othe: 
and followed by others, with the pet parrot, 
and dog, one or all, move in dire confusion throug! 


sofas, eribs, and looking-glasses ; anc 


pots, 
valuables, cat 
canary, 
the broad and narrow ways of Gotham, like so many pedler- 
or travelling menageries. “Soon as the 


caravans evenim, 


shades prevail,” the tramp of horses, the crashing of @ 11 pe 
‘furniture, and the anathemas of contending cartmen ar 


hushed, and the 


pounded of dust, cobwebs, and lune, are seen with their gera 


belles of the city, disguised by cosmetics « 


niums, roses, and other plants, flitting like startled ghosts fror 
the old te the new family The long cherished flow 
ers may not be trusted to any hands but those that have tene 
ed them 


mansion 
The careful housewife who has had the good for 


room before the 
} 


tune to obtain possession of a single move-a 


hour of twelve wen seen sitting in he 
directing the hand 


while wit 


to-day, might hav 
hair in the centre of the 
to locate the chamber furniture, 


armed rounl 
barrow men where 
she listene 


rush from each other 


one jewel in the cradle and another on her knee 


for the signal by which the ins and 


prese nee 
Night will throw her sable and grateful curtain round many 


i dwelling that, looking to-day like a place for and of departs 


spirits, Is destined to put on to-morrow the semblance of a hu 


ind will in the irse of a week 
The tiny tack now 


hammer glances from its head to her fingers—the glistenin; 


man habitation, cor 


be joyou 


with social life vexes the maid, as the 
stair-rods slide suddenly into their eyelets-—the portraits smil 
the gold glitters from the 


backs, the wax lends its polish to the 


from their new elevations chai 
mahogany side- boar 
ind the tenants take their first sitting repast in a lower roon 
Another day will roll round, and the papillottes will lose the 

tenacious hold of the filletted locks of matrons and daughters 
the windows receiving a last ablution, will be garnished wit! 
the damask curtains, which ina short month must give plac: 
to a lighter fabric—the hall bell will 
neighbours, a time-honoured custom, if domiciliate 
before the new-comers, must pay the first visit, to be returny 


announce the visit 


who by 


nee by way of etiquette, and oftener, if fashion or friendshi 
Such are some of the precedent 
and conconstant circumstances attending the annual / 

it of many of even “the gulated familie~ 
The luxury of the first night’s rest after the toil and turm 


iv like this is ineffable, and } effet? 


delight m the association. 


best re 


rerseme 


fad 


i a marvello 
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the distempered doings of the previous day ; the frontal corru-|| are alike ignorant of the objects to which their attention | sible for the faithful discharge of their important duties. Let 
gations disappear—the monosyllable, yes and no, pettishly || should be directed, be selected as teachers of youth, or what them also be well remunerated for their services in such a man 
and tartly uttered through the livelong day of bustle, are gra-|| is still more important, as the directors of reform in existing |N€T as may be deemed most expedient. 

dually exchanged for the bland accents of satisfaction and |! systems? The very idea carries absurdity with it, and the | The Harpers.—'These generous caterers tor the public in 
contentment ; and after a little, the house being in order, and | toleration of the attempt evinces a certain deficiency of en- | struction and amusement, are not inattentive to the encourage 
the parlour fires extinguished, every imagination glows with || lightenment or correct moral feeling in a community. But if jment of science and scientific men, as fully appears by the 
visions of rural felicity, and the map, the itinerary, and the || these Jack-Cade revolutionists are ignorant of the philosophy | following highly flattering notice contained inthe last numbe: 
newspaper are consulted for the selection of some pleasing || of education, are they not equally so of its application to the | of the Medical Magazine, conducted by Dr. Peixotto, of thiscity 
summer retreat, or the shorter, but scarcely less agreeable | useful and elegant arts, and even to the ordinary pursuits of |“ We are happy to find the indefatigable and enterprising 
steambaat excursion, for the benefit of fresh air, the killing of i life? Can they explain how the raw productions of nature | Harpers turning their attention to medical publications, That 
factitious cares, or the recovery of failing health. So mote || are converted, with equal skill and beauty, into the manufac- New-York has not hitherto competed with Philadelphia in 

















it be. Mercantile Advertiser. || tures of art, which grace the splendid warehouse, adorn the) her encouragement of medical literature, has been chiefly 
‘form of beauty, or decorate the mansions of the rich ? Or | owing to the want of a public spirited and enlightened pub 
LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. }, how the alinost nvraculous combinations vf simple mechanical | lisher, who possessed means as well as inclination to remuner 


Letitia Elizabeth Landon they say is writing anovel. By powers into machinery increase the creative labour of the , ate authors and editors for their intellectual labours. Talent 
he by, I think you do not appreciate our English Sappho as | aftisan and the operative classes? Ur how the intercourse of | learning, and industry are @pt deficient, and a liberal patron 
she deserves; when do you mean to review her last poems ? | nations the most remote has been rendered familiar and fre- | age will not fail to elicit their successful exertions.” 
She is an extraordinary girl, unspoiled by the world’s flatteries. | quent, and the humanities of life, and the blessings of _know- | National Academy a Desi gn —This neste institution hgs 
I wish I could show her in person to you of Dublin, for an || ledge, and the sense of their inherent rights been diffused jagain thrown open its gallery tor the inspection of the public 
Irishman told me the other day, that you presumed to call her among mankind! Or how the mysterious operations of mind ; Unwilling to indulge in rash and hasty criticisms, we shall 
ugly! Ugly, indeed! the best possible sign you know nothing |) in the higher departments of learning and the fine arts have | defer our remarks to a more convenient period. We would 
about her—royons donc. Listen, lively lordings all. Letitia || ministered to the delight, instruction, and elevation of the |however, advise all lovers of the arts to visit the room, in order 
Elizabeth Landon is certainly under what is denominated the | Species by their beautiful and sublime creations? Are not |that they may exercise their own judgment respecting thi- 
middle size ; slight and exquisitely formed, with a hand and | all these avenues to knowledge and to the developement of the | beautiful exhibition. 
arm that Jove might swear by; a snowy skin, and on her | higher faculties of mind so much undiscovered country to Ourselves.—We are not in the habit of noticing the lauda 
heek a faint colouring, a pinky tint, which, we grieve to say, these noisy and eureru quacks ? And if 60, is not their at-) tory remarks with which our contemporaries occasionally 
tells almost too plainly of a delicate constitution ; her brow is | “™pt “e overturn existing institutions, however imperfect, eo | honour our efforts to sustain the character, extend the useful 
finely formed, her eyes quick and sparkling, her nose re-| much folly and madcap hardiness ? All sudden innovations, ness, and enhance the interest of our miscellany. But in 
roussee, her mouth and chin not well proportioned, but sin-| for which the mind is not previously prepared by a graduated lpention to our correspondents, we cannot omit informing ther 
gularly flexible and expressive, her conversation is lively and j and skilfully conducted progress, must be dangerous in the | of the very complimentary manner in which their production 
sparkling, and as it applies to persons and things in general, | moral, = the civil and political world. And it is the aim} have been generally mentioned in almost every respectabhk 
unostentatiously shows an extraordinary knowledge of man-/ and object of a benevolent and enlightened piilssephy, wryn | paper in the Union, and more recently in some highly are 
kind, and an acquaintance with the world. She possesses, 4 virtuous and truly radical reform, to prepare the mind f0F |g reien journals, Among these the Glasgow Chronicle bas 
*hree of the necessary requisites for a novelist in a superior! change, and when so prepared to effect it by means which | been particularly indulgent and flattering in its tone. Such 
legree—taste, tact, and talent ; that quick talent which seizes) shall be durable and not liable to revulsion. To entrust such | praise, and from such sources, will serve not to feed an il 
on every thing likely to turn to advantage, or procure the end) preparation to uninformed and incompetent hands, would be | vanity, but to inspire renewed ardour and zeal in exertions of 
t has in view. She dances with grace and spirit, and is much | attended with peril, such as would await a gallant ship's crew | lwprovement 
ittached to that amusement; from the liveliness she evinces} in a difficult passage through a strait beset with rocks and | 
.u society you would never suppose her the author of the im-| shoals under the guidance of an ignorant or a drunken pilot. : : ; 
gigas vier \ EDEL IELEA DLP REEL \| passing remarks on this day of turbulence, noise, and confu 
passioned Improvisatrice. But it is not for her outward bear- Female wages.—We have read, with undefinable satisfac- |! sion. But we have been anticipated by the able editor of th: 
ing, Nor even the talent which ranks her with the first poets, tion, the last circular issued by that indefatigable philanthro- | Mercantile, i piqu a ee on the subject we hav: 
pte he tgp eso aie ca pist, Matthew Carey, on the important subject of improving copied, as being far superior to any thing of our own, which 
’ ithe condition of female labourers, and lightening the heavy | we could offer in its stead 


May day.—It was our intention to have concocted som 


vdmire and respect the lady for her private worth, for her ex | burdens under which they at present groan. Every man not} yy. py-:¢.¢ "This eminent tragedian has just concluded 
ellent virtues, in every situation of life, for her total freedom dead to the finest sensibilities of his nature, must heartily i ages nape tes J 
rom ¢ “ety F 2 “Ss > “ “ whic | s “ "a 
ror affectation, and for the kindness of her heart, “ which is sympathize with the unmitigated and extreme sufferings to | 
ver open as day to melting charity.” Dublin Lite ‘. H . © noticed his performances in detail, it has not arisen from apy 
P "s S 7° ublin Literary Gazette." which the penuriousness of employers, and the indifler lnccemmall infeslentinn of tie weteiie dination. Gn @ 
z > Cu adiniratie o us u Bi 4 ‘“UON Ss, U 


= ence of yublic, reduce this interesting i . the use- | 
ence of the public, reduce this interesting portion of the use | characters in which he has appeared, have been often repeated 


ives of our cities. > utter i ‘quacy of ¢ | 

THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | ful operatives of our cities The utter inact quacy of the pay His personation of Metamora gains at every repetition with 

: — ——— | which they receive to afford them a comfortable subsistence, | ‘sowd 
7 : . : : . the public, and is loudly called for again and again, Crow 

Education.—No subjects engage public attention more at|| even in cases where their industry has been stretched to the | il the house every night it is announced 
he present time than the diffusion of knowledge, and the | utmost bounds of human exertion, has now become matter of : —_—_—— ~~ ae , 
. » : } . s, She > It is re =! ‘ * ] 
nstruction of youth. You cannot open a review or maga- | common notoriety. To no one are we more indebted for the | Mrs. Sharpe.—lIt is really astomshing to witness the a 
. » ° : ty . “me " s actress. eve , i 

ine, but suggestions on education are certain to greet your eye. || €xposition of this evil, than to Mr. Carey, and we have, on jampled improvement which this actress, ome 8 ee 
You cannot enter a public assembly and listen to a popular | former occasions, expressed our warmest sympathies in behalf j with the public, has of late made in her performances. Cha 
‘arangue, but the unvarying theme is education. Nay, the | Of his benevolent exertions. We should be pleased to evince jracters in the higher walks of the drame, have been = 
vewspapers, Which were formerly mere chronicles of the land) Our zeal still further by transferring his late interesting exposé |sented by her in the snost impressive im on r, and rt ae! 
nd sea, now vie with each other in the attempt to exhaust to our columns, but we really have not the room. We shall jloud plaudits from the most select audiences . oo 
; : 7 ; loft : d : cis “nt so 
he fund of common places on this one engrossing subject. cheerfully do all in our power to circulate a knowledge of the ery a hon dramatic celticians, thet Gopartment Seing ot 
} interesting facts it developes. We cannot here omit submit ably filled by our correspondent C, ; and we are glad that his 


a very successful engagement at the Park. If we have nel 














lo this no reasonable objection can be made, so long as those 
nly diseuss the intricate and delicate questions involved in the, UNg 4 question to our fair countrywomen, whether it would 
ttempt to reform the methods of instruction, who are them- ‘not be more efficient and laudable charity, on their part, to 
selves qualified by preparatory knowledge and moral responsi- aid Mr. Carey in his undertakings, than to bestow their money 
i bitie on the erection of monuments to commemorate events of 


‘remarks last week gave such general satisfaction, es indeed 
they always do. We regret that circumstances prevented ou. 
witnessing Mrs. Sharpe's appearance in Lady Macbeth; ba 
we shall notice her weneral merits tn detail shortly 
we ‘ ” i 

“ Let those teach others, who themselves excel.” ,, Which the memory can never die, or to send clothing and pro Plate.—The next number of the Mirror will be accomyp: 

’ : Sibe rig ‘hina? ‘ ! t Javis, and most beautifull 
But so great is the rage for disquisitions on the subject, and | ‘!0"s te Siberia and China jmied with an engraving drawn by Davis, and most be 
0 ready a passport has 1! become to the favour of the multitude, Stcam-boats.—The disastrous incidents which have lately 
i] 


executed by Eddy of Boston, representing six additi nal put 
lic edifices of note mi this city This will be the last pictur 


tat every puny whuipster, who lets himself loose upon the occurred on board of the principal boats have awakened much ’ 
vorld as a sorry eng blic . , of Suildings which we shall publish, for the present at least 
World as a sorry engineer of a public press, attempts, by his attention, and excited no small share of alarm to the dangers 
‘ternal clamour about education, to draw off attention from attending their navigation. A variety of circumstances have B Evening Bulletin. —The proprietors of this journa 
huis sully conceits and ignorance. Folly, inexperience, ncom- been suggested as the probable causes of these deplorable have deemed it inexpedient to continue its publication and othe 
jetency, and even vulgarity, are to be compensated for by a. calamities,and remedies innumerable been proposed. A calm | papers inform us that the cause is want of patronage, We 
never-ceasing ding-dong about reform and change in our pub- discussion of the subject is highly desirable by competent men incerely regret this circumstance, because the unde i" ndenes 
uid private schools. Ask these men what they understand of science, and their opinions should be received with great ind manly tone of its editor, his well-known talents and supe 
by their watchword, and the chances are ten to one that they consideration and re spect. Unprepared to enter on a minute | "otity over the mass of the smaller fry which infest the fra 
unable to define the term. To develope, cultivate, and vestivation of detai's rels = to Che entiog . ternity, had gained for his labours merited approbation, and 
I investigation of details relating to the sulject, we have, after ! 
eSereise the intellectual, moral, and physical faculues of our some reflection, thought it might not be deemed impertinent should have earned them a more liberal reward 


iature, to impart a clear and prompt perception of outward to suggest a general means of securing the public against the 1 good thought.—A Providen paper sa} AL jowell 

hjects, a ready apprehension of the internal operations of fr quent repetition of acewents by steam. This should con- in this town, some days since, being engaged in his busines 

he mind, to teach a correct unsophisticated logic, inspire a sist in the appointment, by the legislature, of a supervisor or a sharp and fine piece of steel flew into the ball of his ey 

eheate and accurate taste for the beauties of nature and art inspector of steam-boats, whose duty it should be to examine | and there lodged, subjecting him to the most acute pain. Hy 
t high-toned and liberal moral feeling of right and wrong constantly at stated periods into the condition of their machi- | mad appheation to several medical men, none of whon 
nd, not least, a mastery of expression in pure, perspicuous, nery, the character and competency of the engineers, and the | considering the delicate nature of the eye-ball, dared vent 


vud chaste language—these are some of the primary objects general state of the boat and the crew Persons well acquaint | an operation, w hen another jewell fortunately thinkin 
f an enlightened education. Shall those, then, who possess ed with the construction and principles of the steam engine | the loadstone, placed it to the suflerer's eye, and insta 


wl f sh soPTe + . } , ’ ’ 
» knowledge of the structure cithes of mind or of bedy, and ire of course to be selected—and they should be made se pol lrew cut the stee! without the shtest 4 
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A - wake, my light, my 


¢ #6 


sleep - 1g 


THE MOON IS ON THE HILL. 


The moon is on the hill, 


mid - night sull, a - round, 

















still ; A - wake, my light, my 
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smile, where - 
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a - bove, Cold, cheer - less mid - night 


| SECOND VERSE 


|Wake, wake, and let the sun be briglu 
| And the young flowers fair for me, 
Let the summer breeze be soft and lich: 
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| And all in harmony ; 
|And the song of morning sung aright 









And all in harmony. 
|Awake my light, my sleeping lov: 


The moon is on the hil! 





| 
| 
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!'rem Miss Amelia Jane 


(From the saat New Monthly Mawuzine for March | 


LETTER, 


c Vifford, Paris. 


“w 


_ Dear Harry—You owe me a letter 


Nay, I really believe it is two; 
But I make you still farther my debtor 
I send you this brief bi//et dour 
the shock was so great when we parted 
I can’t overcome my regret ; 
\t first I was quite broken hearted, 
And have never recovered it yet! 
{ have scarcely been out to a party, 
But have sent an excuse, or been ill ; 
{ have played but three times at écarts 
And danced but a single quadrille ; 
\nd then I was sad, for my heart ne’er 
One moment ceased thinking of thee ; 
(da handsome young man for my partner 
And a handsomer still vis-a-vis, 


But I had such a pain in my forehead, 
And felt so ennuied and so tired, 
i must have looked perfectly horrid, 
Yet they say Iwas really admired! 
You'll smile—but mamma heard a lancer, 
As he whispered his friend—and, said he 
"The best and most beautiful dancer 
Is the lady in white’—meaning me 


lve been once to Lord Dorival’s soirées, 
Whose daughter in music excels ; 

Vo they still wear the silk they call moirées 
They will know if you ask at Pardel’s. 

she begged me to join in a duett, 
But the melody died on my tongue ; 

And I thought I should never get through it, 
It was one we so often have sung. 


fn your last you desire me to mention 
The news of the court and the town ; 


But there’s nothing that’s worth your attention, 


Or deserving of my noting down, 


Mortimer, London, to Sir Henry 


They say things are bad in the city, 
And pa thinks they'll only get worse ; 
And they say the new bonnets are pretty, 
But I think them quite the reverse 


Lady Black has brought out her two daughters, 
Good figures, but timid and shy ; 
Mrs. White’s gone to Bath for the waters 
And the doctors declare she will die 
It’s all off 'twixt Miss Brown and Sir Stephen 
He found they could never agree ; 
Her temper’s so very uneven, 
I always said how it would tx 
The Miss Whites are grown very fine creatures 
Though they look rather large in a room ; 
Miss Grey is gone off in her features, 
Miss Green is gone off—with her groom ! 
Lord Littleford’s dead, and that noodle 
His son has succeeded his sire 
And her ladyship's lost the fine poodl Ne 
‘That vou and I used to admire 
Little Joe is advancing in knowledge 
He begs me to send his regard ; 
And Charles goes on Monday to college 
But mamma thinks he studies too hard 
We are losing our man-cook, he marries 
My French femme de chambre, Baptist 
Pa wishes you'd send one trom Parts 
But he must be a first-rate artiste 
I don’t like my last new piano, 
Its tones are so terribly sharpe ; 
I think I must give it to Anna, 
And get pa to buy me a harp, 
Little Gerald is growing quite manrush 
He was smoking just now a cigar! 
And I'm fagging hard at the Spayrsh 
And Lucy has learnt the guitar 
1 suppose you can talk hke an artist 
Of statues, busts, paintings, rirtt 
But pray, love, don’t turn Bonapartist 
Pa will never consent if you de! 


‘Vou were born,” he will sav, “ sir, a Briton, 
But forgive me so foolish a fear; 
If I thought you could blame what I've writtc 


I would soon wash it out with a tear! 


And pray, sir, how hke vou the ladies, 
Since you've quitted the land of your birt! 
I have heard the dark donnas of Cadiz 
Are the loveliest women on earth 
The Italians are lively and witty, 
But I ne’er could their manners endure 
Nor do I thing French women pretty, 
Though they have a most charming fe 





I was told you were flirting at Calais 
And next were intriguing at Rome 
Rut T smiled at their impotent malice 
Yet I must say I wished vou at home 
rhough | kept what I fancied in pett 
And felt you would ever be true, 
Yet Tdre amed of the murd’rer’s stilett 
Fach maght—and its victim was you 


I'm arrived at the end of my paper } 
So, dearest, you'll not think it rud 
It IT ring for my seal and a taper, 
And think it hgh time to conelucd: 
Adieu, then—dejected and lonely 
Till I see you I still shall remain 
iddio, miv caro—yours only — 


Yours ever, Ameit, Jae 


P.S. You may buy mea dress like Selina’s, 

Hercomplexion’s so much like my own 

And don’t fail to call at Farina’s 
For a case of his Eau de Cologne 

And whate'er your next letter announces 
Let it also intelligence bring, 

If the French have left off the deep flounces 
And what will be worn for the spring! 
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